The Crowd in  Peace and War

crowd quality, but we regard them with different degrees
of admiration or sympathy. It is with human crowds as
with groups of animals; some are regarded as superior to
others. Thus, for instance, what we think of a hive of
bees, a flock of sheep, a pack of wolves, is shown by the
way we use the same terms when applied to men. We
speak of a "hive of industry," of a Parson and his "flock,"
of a "pack of fools," thereby indicating admiration of
the bees, sympathy for the sheep, and contempt for the
wolves. So the word "Mob" implies contempt and
hatred of the thing, and for other groups we have dif-
ferent grades of esteem. It will be found that the meas-
ure of those grades depends not so much on the degree
of organisation of the crowd as on the ideal by which it
is animated.

A multitude of people walking in the street, each about
his own business, may form a dense mass of humanity, but
they are not a crowd until something occurs to arrest
their common attention and inspire in them a common
emotion. Any sudden danger or startling event suffices
to bring them into the first rudimentary crowd-relation
with one another. A horse falls and people gather round;
a couple of vehicles collide and a more interested crowd
collects; a house catches fire and the neighbourhood is
filled with an excited throng. Such crowds, till the
police take them in hand, are altogether disorganised, and
rapidly degenerate into mobs. That fact is so well
realised that the police have been trained in every coun-
try as rudimentary crowd-organisers, and do the work
almost as well as it can be done, on the spur of the mo-
ment. These chance assemblages, collected by any
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